

















“Here is my receipt in another form.”—p. 276. 
JOHN LYNCH’S DEBT. 
BY ALTON CLYDE. 


rt. |its dew-laden air and sky of soft pearly tints, 
a summer day had died in tranquil beauty, | with gleaming ripples of crimson and gold, 
like the close of a Christian life, and the | giving promise of a bright to-morrow. Very deep 


sweet lingering twilight was closing in, with | and solemn was the hush that pervaded the great 
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cemetery as evening drew on, changing the sky 
tints to tender, melancholy grey, and casting 
ionger shadews on the outstretched field of 
graves, here and there giving deeper gloom 
to dark masses of verdure, and throwing out in 
stronger relief the white gleams of marble. There, 
on the plebeian side, where head-stones were few, 
and only the rise of the green turf mapped out 
the numerous graves, a young man stood, beside 
one of those undistinguished mounds, gazing 
down with bent head and folded arms. The 
deep band round his hat denoted mourning for 
some near relative, as also did his well-brushed 
suit of black. It was ina careful state of pre- 
servation, but there was about it, a painful air of 
threadbare respectability, that told its own story. 
Yet, in spite of these signs, though his purse was 
but slenderly furnished, and he would go home to 
a poor lodging and frugal fare, John Lynch, the 
merchant’s clerk, could truly have written Gentle- 
man against his name, for he was one of nature’s 
own—honourable, large-souled, and full of gallant, 
high-bred chivalry as any of the belted knights 
of old. 

He stood there until the few stragglers who 
made the cemetery a pleasant evening walk had 
passed out, and he was nearly left alone. He did 


not rouse himself until it was time for closing the 
gates; then he stooped down, and, softly as one 


might bind a@ coronet on a beloved brow, placed a 
little buneh-of roses on one of the lowly mounds; 
at the same time, plucking a few blades of the 
waving grass, and placing them carefully between 
the leaves of his pocket-book, murmured, as he 
glanced at the sweet flowers and inhaled. their 
fragrance— 

“T cannot lay marble over him, so I bring him 
these; and for myself, I would not wish a fairer 
monument, nor sweeter epitaph. Poor old man! I 
know he loved the country, and craved a resting- 
place under the willows in the churchyard of his 
native village, so my roses will bea fit offering; and 
this,” he added, touching the grass in his pocket- 
book, “is to keep my purpose fresh and green— 
not that it has faltered yet.” 

Thus communing with himself, he turned away, 
and pausing once to cast a lingering, backward look 
at the grave, went swiftly down the shaded walk, 
then passed from the solemn hush, and the pre- 
sence of those silent sleepers, into the noisy life 
of the crowded streets. 

II. 
An hour later, John Lynch was in his home, 
where no loved face or kindly voice awaited him. 
It was a third-floor back room, furnished in the 
dingiest and shabbiest lodging-house style. 


There, after office-hours, he lived alone his life | 


of patient, unsuspected struggle, with the whole 
“current of his being” set to the fulfilment of 





one purpose, which partook of his native nobility— 
a purpose about which he was strangely secretiye, 
There was only one being in the world whom he 
took into his confidence, pretty Alice Leigh, his pro. 
mised wife; but even she did not know all the little 
secrets of his inner life, the daily sacrifices and 
stern self-conquest—all the voluntary privations 
to which he submitted with such proud stoicism, 
If gentle Alice had known that, it would have 
taken all the relish from the rich viands on which 
she fed at her master’s table. 

It was the first anniversary of his father’s 
death—just twelye months since he had stood, a 
solitary mourner, at the grave, to which he had 
that day made a pilgrimage. Old John Lynch 
had died a bankrupt, broken both in spirit and 
fortunes. Beside his heavy losses in business, 
there had been a constant drain upon him in the 
reckless extravagance of a favourite son, to whom 
he had largely advanced money. The young man 
had drawn upon his father’s purse until it could 
yield no further supplies. Since then, he had 
gone out to Australia, and nothing had been 
heard of him. That ungrateful desertion was 
the final blow which crushed down the old maa, 
He had always been so fond of careless, handsome 
Ned, preferring him to his steady, reserved elder 
brother, whose sterling qualities shone out like 
tried gold in the time of adverse fortune. John, 
the seemingly cold and undemonstrative, whose 
retiring virtues had never been fully known or 
appreciated, and.who had never given his father 
an: hour’s trouble: or concern since his boyhood, 
it was to him that the old man was glad to 
turn for comfort and support, when all else had 
failed. The strictest honour in pecuniary transac- 
tions had been, through life, one of his marked 
traits, coupled with a sensitive pride of indepen- 
dence, that the slightest touch could wound. He 
was almost morbid on that subject, and carried 
the same spirit to his grave. Through all his 
sickness, when earthly things were fading from 
him, the burden of his debts pressed heavily—it 
was the theme of almost the last conversation 
which he held with his son. 

“T can’t help it, lad; I always tried to pay to 
the uttermost farthing. It is my deb to Daniel 
Read that troubles me, the man who came 
forward when he knew that I was going down 
He has made up his mind to lose the money, 
but x 

“He shall not, father,” interrupted the young 
man, with a tender break in his voice; “I bear 
your name, and the debt shall be renewed in me. 
From this day I take it on myself, and, if God 
gives me health and strength, it shall be paid in 
full.” 

An eager gleam shot from the fading eyes. 

“My boy, dost thou promise this P” 
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“T do, father; rest satisfied, and let the shadow 
pass—it belongs to this world, and should not 
trouble you now. There are other debts to think 
of than these of earth.” 

“God bless thee, John! thou wast a good lad 
always; but my chief care was given to Ned. God 
will reward thee better than anything I could do; 
forgive—forgive me, and take my blessing for 
thyself and Alice.” 

John Lynch the younger was much moved, put 
he said nothing, only passed round to the other 
side of the bed with the Bible in his hand, and 
opened it to read. So closed the last compact 
between father and son. 


Ii, 


“Arg you at leisure, Alice ? I want to have some 
sorious talk this evening.” 

“Serious talk, John?” the fair girl repeated, 
with a wistfully interrogative glance at the grave, 
dark face which she had learned to read so well. 

“Yes,” was his brief answer, spoken very low 
and hurriedly, as if he could not trust himself to 
say more. 

The girl’s wistful look changed to an expression 
of anxiety as she said— 

“Miss Sarah goes to bed early to-night. I shall 
only have to take up her glass of negus and read 
prayers, then my time will be my own; but if I 


ask leave she will let Thompson take my place. 


She is so considerate and kind. 
will go to her.” i 

John Lynch had not waited more than a few 
minutes, when Alice flitted back to his side, ready 
dressed for a walk. He looked tenderly down at 
the slight figure, and the fair, pure face which 
found such an appropriate frame in the dainty 
straw bonnet, tied under her dimpled chin with its 
simple white ribbon. She looked such a sweet, 
lovable thing with the pretty childish droop in 
her shy, brown eyes, and the half-conscious blush 
tinting her cheek, as though she felt all the 
yearning love that was finding expression in his 
earnest gaze. He could have gathered her to his 
heart in one passionate embrace, and kissed every 
bright ripple of the sunny hair that fell over her 
white brow. But he did neither, only drew her 
arm silently within his, and asked briefly— 

“Where shall we walk?” 

“Under the trees round the square, or any- 
where that suits you, John.” 

So they passed together through the wide 
entrance-hall, where their footsteps fell so noise- 
lessly, and it seemed quite natural to drop their 
Voices, for even the sunlight seemed to come 
there subdued, as if to suit the air of grave quict 
Which pervaded that region of solemn respect- 
ability. 

A few minutes more, and the two quiet figures 


Stay here, and I 





were pacing round the square, which at that hour 
was nearly deserted. It looked so refreshingly 
green, that still retreat in the heart of the great 
“house forest” of London, with the waning 
sunlight filtering through the branches of the 
trees and weaving golden network on the pave- 
ment at their feet. But John Lynch walked on 
with blind eyes, talking earnestly with one tiny 
hand gathered in his clasp, and held as though 
he meant to keep it there for ever. Few could 
have guessed that he was nerving himself for a 
sacrifice. To give up, by his own voluntary act, 
the only bit of sunshine that had ever brightened 
his grey, colourless life. He had that day paid 
over the first instalment of the debt to his father’s 
friend and creditor, Daniel Read; a little hoard, 
of which every coin was a silent register of heroic 
self-denial. 

“T did not expect to hear this from you, John 
Lynch, that you could bear to give me up, and 
divide our lives in the years to come.” 

It was Alice who spoke with a tremor in her 
gentle voice, and a grieved, childish quiver about 
her lips. They had come to a sudden halt under 
the trees, and the young girl was leaning against 
the railing for support. They had not noticed the 
movements of an elderly gentleman within the 
enclosure, pacing slowly up and down the walks, 
and keeping those two in sight, in a manner which 
might have excited suspicion that he was watching 
them. He stopped when they stopped, and stood 
with his back towards them, and his head bent 
forward as if absorbed in the contemplation of the 
flower-borders, yet still near enough to hear 
scraps of their talk, if it had pleased him to listen. 
But, with the natural egotism of their species, the 
lovers observed nothing but each other. 

“ Divide our lives, Alice! is it possible that you 
can mistake my meaning P” 

John Lynch spoke with a ring of anguish in 
his voice; he was deeply moved, and showed it 
more than was his wont. The strong man’s heart 
was wrung and quivering in its finest fibres. 

“No, I will not believe that you can doubt me; 
you, whom I love more than I can tell; for I am 
not a great talker, as you know.” He went on, 
speaking rapidly, and crushing back with a strong 
effort the feeling that would have choked his words, 
if he had let it have its way. 

“ Alice, I have told you all; you know my 
promise to the dead, and the purpose to which my 
life must be given, until John Lynch’s debt is paid. 
You know, also, that I am a poor man, and the 
money must be coined out of my own labour. 
Work—save—as I will, it may take months, per- 
haps years, before it can be done. Knowing this, 
can I with honour take ysu from your present home 
of luxury, and bind your lot to mine, with all its 


| hard chances, uncertainties, and struggles p— my 
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little girl, whom I would shield, even at the cost 
of my life!” Here his yoice broke into sudden 
tenderness. 

“Can you not see that it is my love which 
makes ‘me shrink from making you a sacrifice? 
You were not born to walk in rough places; will 
it not be better for your happiness to release you 
from vows that I have no right to claim now?” 

“ Hush, John! you have a right that cannot be 
taken from you.” She was looking up to him, 
with her brown eyes glistening, and her cheeks 
flushed with bright colour. ‘“ You will find that 
I am not to be shaken off so easily. I will wait 
for you until Iam grey and old; but I will not 
be released, if you want it ever so much.” She 
laughed to keep back her tears. 

“My little Alice, and will you never regret?” 

“No, sir! only, if you love me as you say, I shall 
expect to be always trusted and believed in.” 

How finely the true gold of the loving woman’s 
heart came out from the test of circumstances! 
If it had not been for the sake of appearances, 
and the recollection that they were in a public 
square, the young man weuld have caught her to 
his heart; as he could not do that, he contented 
himself with a pressure of her hand that was, 
perhaps, more eloquent than words. Then they 
walked back to the stately home where she lived, 
and when the great hall door had closed on the 
slight figure, he went on his way like one who has 
taken a new lease of life and hope. 

IV. 

Not more than ten minutes after John Lynch 
had disappeared, an elderly gentleman walked 
leisurely up the steps of the house into which 
Alice had just passed, and let himself quietly in 
with his latch-key, somewhat to the surprise of 
the staid old butler, who had an impression that 
his master was dining out and would not return 
till late. 

“Draw the blinds in the library, Thompson, and 
light my reading-lamp, and mark—I am not to be 
disturbed for the next hour unless I ring.” 

He passed on, sure of prompt obedience from 
the well-trained servant. A few minutes later, the 
master of the mansion was pacing the floor of the 
library with his hands behind him; a favourite 
attitude of his, in moments of profound mental 
abstraction. 

“Truly, this is a pretty discovery for one 





evening: young John Lynch and my sister’s 
companion engaged to each other. And then 
about this debt, which I had long since crossed | 
from my nind. Well, it is something unique and 
out of the common run of business. But to think | 
that it might have been going on, and I should | 
never have got to the kernel of the nut, if I had | 
not chanced to play eavesdropper. A couple of | 
young simpletons! wait till they are grey and old! 


| 





we shall see; but caution, for I doubt not that 
young fellow has all the pride of the Lyncheg 


embodied in himself. Daniel Read, if you are g 
man of mency, it is to be hoped that you hayeg 
conscience.” 

Time passed, bringing no visible change. The 
banker, Daniel Read, kept to himself his dig. 
covery concerning the lovers, and no apparent 
result followed his soliloquy in the library. Alice 
lived her own quiet life in the orderly old house, 
every day making herself more necessary to her 
invalid mistress ; and John Lynch worked steadily 
on to the fulfilment of his purpose. His heart 
grew lighter in anticipation, when he found him. 
self prepared to meet the second payment of his 
debt. 

It wanted only afew days to the time he had 
fixed, when he was startled by the receipt of an 
anonymous letter, addressed to him in an unknown 
hand, and enclosing bank-notes that more than 
covered the amount due to Daniel Read. There 
was no writing, only a slip of paper on which had 
been hastily scribbled in pencil: ‘“ From one who 
holds himself indebted to John Lynch.” 

This unexpected stroke of good fortune was like 
the sudden uplifting of a burden from his shoulders. 
The sequel may be guessed. Not many hours later, 
the young man was standing in Daniel Read's 
private office, awaiting his receipt for the debt 
paid in full, not to the cashier, but to the banker 
himself, a tall, old man with a grave, lined face 
and clear, candid, grey eyes, that looked as if they 
could detect deception under any mask. He wrote 
out the receipt, but kept his hand upon it, and 
said, looking attentively at the young man— 

“So you are John Lynch, and this is the end 
of the debt which you took upon yourself to pay 
for your father; and with this bit of business 
paper I suppose our connection is to end. You 
expect nothing but a receipt for your money?” 

John Lynch was so thoroughly mystified about 
his meaning, that he only looked at him in blank 
perplexity, and said nothing. He was still more 
bewildered when the banker abruptly disappeared 
into an inner room, and, after a few seconds, came 
out, leading Alice. 

“Here is my receipt in another form,” he said, 
holding out the timid little hand. “ Knowing 
your regard for each other—no matter how I 
came by. the knowledge—I prepared this surprise 
for you both. Alice “Leigh being an orphan, I 
claim to be her guardian, and give her to you, 
| with a dowry of one thousand pounds, payable on 
her wedding-day. My only reproach is, that I 
‘shall be doing my poor sister an ill turn in 
robbing her of ‘Alice.” 

“Oh, sir!” broke out John, in a choked voice, 
“ that anonymons letter—those bank-notes—I see 
‘it all now.” 
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“No matter what you see, young man; don’t 
try to betray me into making confessions. I 
shall say nothing, only that I am indebted to 
John Lynch, father and son, for showing me that 
there is so much high honour and principle 
among men.” 

The rest is soon told. Alice Leigh and John 
Lynch were married, the good old banker giving 
away the bride, and his sister, Miss Sarah, pro- 





viding the wedding-breakfast, though she did 
find it hard to reconcile herself to the loss of her 
favourite. 

In due time John Lynch was installed in the 
bank in a situation of high trust; ard thus the 
young couple were beginning the world with very 
fair prospects for the years to come. It was the 
just recognition and reward which should always 


| be the crown of noble, useful lives. 








AERIAL ARCHITECTURE. 


not, to a greater or less extent, built 
» “castles in the air.” The occupa- 
tion is not an unnatural one. Hu- 
man nature is but a “ weak vessel” 
at the best of times, and this aerial kind of arcki- 
tecture is one of its weaknesses. No doubt, day- 
dreams are very pleasant things; and the only 
objection that can be taken to them is, that men 
should be doing, not dreaming. The time allotted 
to the longest-lived man is too short to be wasted 
in the speculative frivolities of dreamland. We 
have to be “up and doing;” not basking indo- 
lently in the sunshine, and feasting our imagina- 
tive faculties on what “ might be.” 

There are two thoughts suggested at the outset 
of the subject, one a condemnatory, and the other 
an apologetic one. We condemn the impertinence 
of speculating upon the mysteries of the future, 
and mentally dictating to the Almighty how the 
course of our lives should be shapen. It amounts 
to this, although the votaries of day-dreams do 
not perhaps intend it as such: it is an insult to 
Providence to waste the present in idle pictures 
of the future. ‘Trust no future, howe’er, plea- 
sant,” says the American poet, and surely if 
any one has a prerogative to dreaming it is a poet. 
In his mind “imagination bodies forth the forms 
of things unseen,” and the whole wondrous 
dreamland of fancy unfolds her captivating, but 
fictitious treasures, and lays them at his feet. 
But the poet, ignoring his own weakness, preaches 
ahomily in that brief sentence—* Trust no future, 
howe’er pleasant.” It won’t do to draw upon the 
fature by building castles in the air; and yet 
(and this the apologetic thought) the sentiment 
or feeling, or whatever you like to call it, is closely 
allied to hope. Hope is the great mainspring of 
human happiness. Life without hope would be a 
miserable existence, purposeless and joyless. No 
one could be content to live long without hope. 
Say what we may, our thoughts all tend and 
converge to the future. Where was there ever a 
lover who did not hope one day to call his sweet- 





heart “wife,” and who did not indulge in day-! 








HERE are very few people who have | dreams of domestic bliss? Hope built the castles 


in the air then, but they were very natural 
edifices, very proper edifices, and vastly unlike 
those impossible ones, over which so many young 
people waste their precious hours. 

Where is the line to be drawn then, about this 
penetration of the future? Aman may hope—nay, 
must hope—for happiness in this world, and for a 
glorious existence inanother; but he mustn’t picture 
schemes full of extravagant ideas, and dream over 
them, instead of putting his shoulder to the wheel, 
and endeavouring to realise some of his wild 
hopes. 

Even this is not so bad as a despondency 
and despair, caused by the failures of the past. 
The man who wastes his time in idle regrets 
upon the past, is tenfold more deserving of 
censure than he who wastes it upon day-dreams 
of the future. The past is gone for ever: it 
cannot be recalled; its thoughts and deeds have 
gone with it, and no mortal can undo what has 
once been done. He may cancel by other actions, 
but he cannot obliterate. The past is never to 
be washed out. What then is the use of repining 
over that which cannot be altered ? Is it manly 
thus to waste the time in these vain despairings ? 
Is it just to the world around you, is it just 
to yourself, is it just to your God? It may be 
foolish to look ahead too boldly, but it is worse 
than foolish to look back. Wishing won’t bring 
the time over again. We do not say forget the 
past—her lessons are too useful. It is by ex- 
perience that we learn. A modern poet has put 
the thought into much better form than we can 
do, and our readers shall learn this little homely 
truth in pleasant verse :— 

‘Arise! if the past detain you, 

Her sunshine and storms forget ; 

No chains so unworthy to bind you 
As those of a vain regret. 

Sad or bright, she is lifeless ever, 
Cast her phantom-arms away ; 

Nor look back, save to learn the Jesson 
Ofa nobler strife to-day!” 

But that “nobler strife” does not mean build- 
ing castles in the air. We have very little belief 
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in those “airy nothings.” There aro some in- 
stances on record of day-dreamers realising the 
object of their dreams. Warren Hastings, when, 
a little boy, pictured in the far future the re- 
possession by his family of the Daylesford estates, 
His dream was accomplished; and here there is 
another little lesson to be learnt. It was not 
only dreaming that brought to Warren Hastings 
the fruition of his fondest hopes; he worked for 
it. Through years of toilsome labour and fatigue, 
threugh ignominy and disgrace, through opposi- 
tion and hostility, through evil report and through 
good report, he aimed at the one object—to rest 
his dying limbs in the ancestral halls of Dayles- 
ford. Too many of the young people of the 
present day ignore the practical part of these 
examples. They conjure up panoramas of an im- 
probable future—fancy themselves the lords of 
“useless thousands” shoot up with the celerity of 
mushrooms from nobodies to magnates in the 
land—dispense imaginary gold, with an equally 
imaginary generosity—dream, dream, dream—ay, 
and always dream, but never do. What a life of 
lethargy this castle-building is, to be sure! If, 
instead of erecting these palatial atmospheric 
residences, they were to plod a little more, give 
a few more hours to work or study, drop the 
dreaming and take to the doing, there might be 
a chance of their success in the world, although 
not perhaps to the extent they are so fond of 
picturing to themselves. 

‘We know a young man who spends the greater 
portion of his time in thinking what a model peer 
of the realm he would make. In a single day 
he goes through as much pomp and ceremony 
as most noblemen do in twelve months. His 
imagination is in one perpetual glitter of precious 
stones. Yet this poor, monomaniacal copying 
clerk has recently been discharged from a situa- 
tion, because he is too idle to be of any use. 
So he tells all who care to listen to him that he 
is a great thinker! 

There is no objection in the world to a young 
man haying a reasonable and proper amount of 
ambition. By all means improve your position; to 
stand still in an age like this is to become retro- 
gressive. When so many around are marching 
on, why should you be motionless? The desire to 
excel is one of the most laudable of human weak- 
nesses. One likes to hear of a young fellow 
“getting on” in the world; but it is useless to 
carve out for yourself a higher walk in life, unless 
you battle manfully to obtain it. Fame and fortune 
won't walk up to you, doff their caps, and humbly 





request you to accept of their best and choicest 
gifts. You must win them with spear and spur, 


like a gallant knight, fighting bravely and man. . 


fully against obstacles, never being disheartened, 
praying always for help to a Higher Power, look. 
ing ever onward and upward. Have your am. 
bition, by all means, if it is a godly and virtuons 
one; but do not sit down and lose your energies 
in fancying its accomplishment. Imagination in 
this respect is too often a fatal gift. Hundreds of 
people have such vivid imaginations that they 
seem to lose all desire of obtaining the reality. 
The imitation appears quite as good to them, for 
they dote on it with a fondness quite marvellous, 
and never use the slightest endeavours to obtain 
the fulfilment of their desires. It is the “ Chatean 
en Espagne—toujours le chateau en Espagne.” 

One of the principal causes which has contributed 
to the growth of this pernicious “‘castle-building,” 
may be found in the exciting works of fiction 
which teem from the press. Fiction restrained 
within proper limits is, undoubtedly, a vast aid 
in the work of education; but fiction now-a-days 
very often runs riot. Characters are portrayed 
in a highly-coloured manner, which rivets the 
attention of the thoughtless reader; and in follow- 
ing the narrative of their success, his mind becomes 
inflated with nonsensical notions of his own resem- 
blance to the case. If the tale be of some inyin- 
cible hunter on the prairie, who, after many daring 
adventures, wins a peerless beauty, for his bride, 
and an unaccountable number of diamonds to 
hoot, the castle-builder immediately fancies him- 
self created for deeds of danger. He is the hunter, 
and in the far future he sees himself struggling 
with Red Indians, scalping them right and left, 
overcoming fearful odds, winning the peerless 
beauty, and scattering the diamonds broadcast; 
and after all, he is only a whipper-snapper little 
clerk, who would find it a difficult feat to shoulder 
a rifle. This is but one instance, but fifty might 
be given illustrating the same principle. There 
can be no denial of the fact, that fiction is a great 
help to building castles in the air. 

One thought more. When the mind becomes 80 
wrapped up in these prospective visions of tem- 
poral happiness, the importance of the eternal life 
is apt to be diminished. ‘The man who dabbles in 
aerial architecture has little time to devote to a 
preparation for another world. Sad thought! 
With a brotherly earnestness, we would commend 
an annihilation of the “castle in the air,” and the 
laying of a foundation for a “mansion in the 
skies,” 
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A CASE OF REAL DISTRESS. 





THE OLD TIMES. 


4 pr? HE song we dare not sing, for fear 
ok Lest, failing suddenly, 
5° The tones of weeping should replace 
The sounds of melody. 


Ah, sister! fairer coronals 
Entwine thy sainted brow; 
Earth’s sweetest souxds are discord 
To the strains thou hearest now. 


The name which, ever in the heart, 
Must still unspoken be ; 
Friends’ faces, children’s looks and words, 
All tell—all tell of thee. 


The new name of God’s faithful ones, 
Who bravely overcame, 

Has taken place for ever 
Of the dear familiar name. 


Spring’s fair flowers look into my face, 
And tell of happy hours, 

When hand-in-hand so merrily 
We played among the flowers. 


Send one ray from thy glory 
To ease my spirit’s pain ; 

For my human heart is yearning 
For the old times back again. 











A CASE OF REAL DISTRESS.—VI. 
A NARRATIVE OF FACT. 


WILL go and see if nothing can be done | here, Mr. Welworth, can tell you—we were in 
for you at the Horse Guards, or Chelsea | well-to-do circumstances, with a comfortably-fur- 
Hospital,” said Archie to Mrs. Fenton. | nished house of our own over our heads; but most 

“TI knew one of the military secretaries | of it was seized and sold, and what remained has 

a, well, and will certainly ask him if there | gradually been parted with, to procure us food and 

is not some pension or allowance for you, as the | lodging.” 

parents of an officer who died in actual service.” | “But how do you live then? you surely must 
“Ah, sir, that’s been tried already for us, as | have some sort of means of procuring daily food, 

Mr. Welworth here can tell you, for though the | however small, or even paying the rent of this 

secretary, or whoever the good gentleman might | room, moderate as I suppose it is.” 

be, was kind enough to give me a couple of} Sydney Welworth left his friend alone, thus 

sovereigns out of his own pocket, when I went up | eagerly making these close inquiries, as he had 

to him with a petition, he told me then that, | specially brought him, without being the least 
though they did al they could to pension the aware of the coincidence of the poor Fentons’ son 
poor soldiers themselves, or if our poor James, | having been the captain’s own brother-officer, but 








as being a real soldier-officer, had left a widow, 
which he couldn’t well do, you see, gentlemen, 
never having been married, that she would have | 
been eligible for a pension; but if they were | 


as a lesson to show him to what a point poverty 
axd human suffering may really come. 
“ How can you live?” repeated Archie, earnestly. 
“T am sure I hardly know how to tell you, sir, 
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to undertake to support all the parents and re-/| for I scarcely know myself,” said the poor woman, 


lations of their officers and soldiers, they would | sobbing violently, with her ragged apron thrown 
find it quite beyond all the means and funds at | over her face. 
their disposal ; and therefore, as our kind curate! “That is ungrateful of you, my dearest Sarah,” 
remarked when I told him, I suppose their refusal | said the old man, from his bed, in a clear calm 
was not altogether unreasonable, though it does | voice, which surprised and startled them. “I will 
seem hard to see my poor old man, who was for so | tell you, sir, how we live, and who I know will con- 
many a year a ratepayer himself, brought down | tinue to keep us, unto the day of death, as He has 
so low as to come upon the parish himself, which | been pleased in his mercy to do up to this time. 
though it has pleased God to spare us that trial as | God Almighty himself, sir, keeps us. In all our 
yet, is, if he goes on, what we must at last come | distress we have never failed to pray and trust 
to.” And here the poor woman burst into tears, | implicitly to him; and he has never failed us 
no longer able to control her feelings. | yet, and I don’t believe or really think he will.” 
“But pray excuse my asking what means you| The poor old man’s hands were clasped, and his 
have to live upon now,” said Archie, gently, with | eyes turned up to heaven, as he thus spoke with 


the greatest expression of interest in his manner 
and voice. 
“We have nothing, sir; though—as your friend 


an evidently firm and devotional faith in the 
goodness of his Maker. 
“ Many a time we have almost thought that our 
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last farthing and last friend was gone; but we 
have prayed and trusted in Him, and He has 
always taken care of us. Sometimes help has 
come from some most unexpected chance, as many 
would I know call it; but I know better. It is 
not chance, and so I always feel when I pray to 
Him. He puts it into some kind friend’s heart to 
come and see us, or to tell somebody else about us. 
Do you not think it must have been specially 
meant, sir, that you, who knew my poor son so 
many thousands of miles away, should come to 
call in to bring me comfort, just as I was only 
thinking of him this very day despondingly, and I 
am afraid ungratefully ? And so God brings to us 
one kind friend and another; when one goes 
another always comes up, and go we get on some- 
how, from one week to another; and so I firmly 
believe and trust he will continue to help and 
watch over us until the end, which I humbly trust 
cannot now be very far off; and if he shall be only 
pleased to spare me from the degradation of being 
taken to die in the workhouse, I could lie back 
and close my eyes in real contentment and re- 
signation. Though even in that case,” added the 
pious old man, after a pause, ‘“‘ I sometimes feel that 
it may be only a pride and presumption on my part, 
to have the dread and horror against that place 
which I have; and should it please God to punish 
and purge me of that sin, by willing that it should 
be so, I trust that I may even then be thankful, 
and submit myself to his Almighty will, who 
knows what is better for us than we can ever 
pretend to do ourselves.” 

Archie Scott, though he may perhaps have had 
some sort of idea that such sentiments of firm 
trust and resignation were occasionally to be 
heard from clergymen ip the pulpit, or read of in 
what in the days of his childhood he used to 
call Sunday books, seemed amazed at poor old 
Fenton, as he thus delivered himself; for, as a 
man of the world, he was too good a judge not 
to see at once that the feelings thus expressed 
were really genuine, and spoken from the heart, 
with no false object or hypocritical cant about 
them ; but that he, the fashicnable, useless dandy, 
Captain Scott, could ever be even supposed to 
have been specially sent by Providence, in answer 
to the prayers, or for the-comfort, of a poor dying 
old man, was quite a new idea to him. 

He could not help in his conscience and inward 
self drawing comparisons between that old Chris- 
tian’s trustful resignation, in the depths of his 
miserable poverty, with his own late bitter com- 
plaints and fancied troubles; and, though he did 
not at first express as much to his friend, yet, 
from the little he did say, Sydney could see that 
he had been deeply impressed, though perhaps 
not caring quite to convey his feelings, with the 
same ingenuous freedom which he previously 
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used in reference to the other cases they had 
visited. 

Sydney Welworth, as he expressed it, rather 
stretched beyond his usual tether, in his orders 
for nutritious food and other necessaries for this, 
poor couple. And Archie promised to send down 
to the old man a change of linen from his own 
wardrobe, and a dressing-gown, which he thought 
would be serviceable in keeping his arms and 
shoulders warm, as he sat propped up in his bed. 
But what poor Fenton seemed to look forward to 
with the greatest pleasure of all was, an illustrated 
history of the regiment to which his poor son had 
belonged, containing an account of all the battles, 
engagements, and services, through which it had 
been since its first enrolment, and. where, as 
Archie told him, he would find his own gallant 
son’s name and distinguished services all set 
forth in print. 

Captain Scott listened in silence, with attention, 
and evidently turning many thoughts over in his 
own mind, as they came together up through 
that dismal court, and Sydney gave him an 
account of the pcor people, whom they had just 
visited. 

“When I first knew Fenton, he was a pros- 
werous and leading cabinet-maker, master of one 
of the best shops and houses in the principal 
street of this district; and she, poor gaunt crea- 
ture as you see her now, with every bone showing 
through her miserable rags and tatters, was as 
fine-looking, well-set-up, decently-dressed a speci- 
men of a comfortable tradesman’s wife as ever you 
might wish to meet with. I remember calling in 
there the first season I ever visited down in these 
parts, to inquire about a poor man who had 
worked under them, but was then dying of con- 
sumption, and nothing could have been more 
comfortable and respectable than they were; and 
she, I know, was herself very kind in the way of 
sending round broth and other little comforts to 
their poor journeyman. 

“It was, however, very soon after that time 
that poor Fenton was knocked down all of a heap 
with a stroke of paralysis, though I never heard 
of them again for nearly a whole year after 
that. 

“The wife told me that she thought the first 
stroke was brought on by her husband’s over- 
anxiety and working extra hours—indeed, some- 
times all through the night, at some particularly 
beautiful specimen of his craft for the Exhibition 
of 62. He neither ate nor slept, nor thought of 
anything else, until one morning the unhappy 
man was found lying helpless and insensible in 
his workshop, under his own carpenter’s bench. 
He, after a time, gradually recovered the use of 
his intellect, but never that of his limbs. I 
would, humanly speaking, have been almost 4 
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mercy had he never done so, but died at that 
time outright. 

“ His work was, of course, never completed for 
the Exhibition. In his zeal and enthusiasm for his 
work, or art it might almost be called, he had, 
most unfortunately, borrowed a considerable sum 
of money, for the necessary tools and materials 
for carrying out his design. But business went 
rapidly to the bad, through the mismanagement 
and dishonesty of a rascally son-in-law; his 
only son had, as you know, some little time 
before died out in India. And so, in short, they 
soon became bankrupt: they were turned out of 
their house, their furniture and goods all seized 
and sold, or rather thrown away, for anything they 


would fetch; and when I renewed their acquaint- | 


ance, at the request of the widow of that poor 
journeyman—who had in the meantime died of 
consumption—I found them lodging in two 
decent little rooms, in a first floor in a small 
street leading out of the one in which they had 
lived in their better days. But they have gradu- 
ally come down, and down, until compelled at last 
to move into the miserable back room in that 
court where we have just seen them, for a rent of 
half-a-crown a week, which is, I believe, paid for 
them by a sister of hers, who is housekeeper in 
some nobleman’s family. 

“Tt was just after the second stroke that Iwas 
asked to look after them, and the doctor, whom 
I then met in his room, assured me confidentially 
that poor Fenton could not possibly last beyond a 
month or six weeks at furthest ; instead of which, it 
is now going on four years that he has been lying 
there, perfectly helpless, and unable to turn him- 
self on his bed. And that poor wife of his rests, 
* or rather lies down, on that palliasse which you 
may have observed at his feet, always ready at his 
slightest call.” 

‘But it struck me,” said Archie, “that she 
wasn’t very kind to the*poor old fellow. What 
makes her bellow at him in that way? for, as he 
remarked, he is net deaf.” 


“No, my dear fellow, didn’t you perceive that 
she herself is, and has evidently gradually become 
so, without their finding it out. She spoke just as, 
loudly to us as she did to her husband. But she is, 
indeed, an attentive and most devoted wife to him; 
and one need not be surprised that she has 
changed from the hale and hearty woman she was, 
as I remember her, to the gaunt and worn-out 
skeleton which she has now become, when I tell 
you that for nearly four years that poor creature 
has never had two hours’ consecutive sleep, night 
or day. She assured me so herself, and it has been 
corroborated by the doctor, as well as the poor 
widow whom I before mentioned, and who is con- 
stantly with them, too happy to show her gratitude 
for past kindness to her poor husband by any little 
services in her power. 

“Poor Mrs. Fenton’s only object and hope left 
in life is to keep her husband out of the work- 
house. It is hard to think of the poor old man 
dying as a pauper on the parish of which he was 
so many years a ratepayer and a leading member 
of the vestry. 

“T am almost afraid that she will herself be 
worn out and die before he does, for there he lies, 
without seeming to get better or worse, sometimes 
in a drowsy, half-unconscious state; and at others 
awake for days, and even whole nights together, 
clear and wakeful as we saw him this evening, 
reading his good books, or else composing whole 
yards of doggrel poetry. I bring him a present 
cf a quire or two of writing-paper sometimes, on 
which he pours forth his verses, sometimes in my 
own praise, or about his poor soldier son, and all 
manners of subjects. 

“Tf she does go first, as I fear she will, he must, 
T suppose, be taken to end his miserable days 
where he and she have so natural a dread and 
abhorrence: I see no help for it; so that it will, 
indeed, be a real mercy when he, and I may say 
now, when both are‘taken,for she, poor thing, is 
thoroughly worn out in body and spirit too.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LETTER 


XXXIX. 
IS FOUND. 


HE month of May was drawing to a 
t close, and Alexander Oglivie was im- 
| proving rapidly. Peggy was ence more 





= Was beginning to crawl out into the 
sunshine and sit on a garden-chair, on the spot where 
the rays rested longest, in front of the gloomy house. 


Peggy, who loved the sunshine and rejoiced in flowers, 
‘had had some of her favourites planted here and 
|there about the house, and they, as well as she, 
/wanted more light and warmth. She had therefore 
| suggested that some of the little thicket of ever- 
‘greens that closed round the house should be 
| cleared away, and that the elder-trees overshadow- 
|ing some of the walks should be removed. And 
| Margery had given her consent, for the doctor had 
| seconded the proposal, and pointed out that it 
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would give the invalid what he needed most—sun- 
shine and fresh air. 

Captain Oglivie had written once, but the letter 
was addressed to Margery, and contained only the 
ordinary affectionate remembrance to Peggy. But 
she had been called upon to answer the letter 
in Margery’s behalf, and this she found a very 
difficult task, for it was the task of writing some- 
thing which should express nothing—an undertaking 
apt to stultify the brightest intellect. At last, how- 
ever, she succeeded in producing one of those ob- 
jectionable epistles of which people say with such 
truth, “There is nothing in it,” and in which the 
writer has so carefully avoided any egotistic ex- 
pression, that he or she—it is generally the latter— 
might as well be a writing automaton, as a living 
being with motives, and interests, and affections. 
Such as it was, Captain Oglivie set store by that little 
letter; and, showing that he was not wholly an in- 
terested schemer, not wholly corrupt at heart, he still 
keeps it among the relics of better days. It ran:— 





Dear Horace,—Margery has asked me to answer your letter, 
and to say that she is happy to hear of your safe arrival. You 
will be glad to hear that Alexander is mending every day. We 
are going to get him out a little into the garden. I wonder if 
he will notice the flowers I have had transplanted here. I have 
quite a show of yellow primroses scattered about under the 
trees, and looking like drops of sunshine that have fallen through 
the boughs. The wood is beginning to look lovely, too. [She 
did not say that, wandering in it yesterday, her heart had re- 
lented towards him, thinking that if his love were warm and 
true, the world was so hard and cold, that she might bask in 
the warmth till love again would blossom.] Margery hopes 
that you will do as you say, and bring your mother with you 
when you come again. She sends her love to her and to you. 

TI remain your affectionate cousin, 
Pecey OGiivis. 

The walks were being cleared from the over- 
crowding greenery. Two men were working there, 
wheeling away the branches in loads, and even re- 
moving entire trees. They had come up quite close 
to the house, where Peggy was walking with Sir 
Alexander, moving up and down at a snail’s pace in 
the sunshine. A chair was placed for the invalid 
when he required to rest; and, after a little, he was 
coaxed to sit init and watch the gardening operations. 
While they were thus occupied, the postman came up 
the walk and gave Peggy a letter, folded as letters 
usually were in those days, and sealed with a large 
square of red wax, on which was imprinted the Oglivie 
arms. She knew at a glance from whom the letter 
came, and, needing the refuge of her room to read 
it in, she held it unopened in her hand, till such time 
as they should go indoors again. But Alexander 
Oglivie had caught sight of the paper and its glowing 
seal, and had evidently set his heart upon obtaining 
it. He was usually so docile with Peggy, that, after 
striving to pacify him with something else, she 
yielded it into his hands. She would be able to 
redeem it, as soon as they reached the house, with 
something he was sure to consider more than 
equivalent. 

The poor creature was delighted with his prize, 
and sat chuckling and crowing over it, and handling 








it with care. Then he got up, and was moving away, 
when one of the men drew Peggy’s attention for 
an instant, and the other, leaning on the spade wifh 
which he was digging round the root of an ancient 
elder, uttered a hasty exclamation. Close to where 
they were standing, the e!der-bushes had concealed 
the stump of a tree more ancient than themselves. 
The bole was short and thick, and it was leafless 
and branchless, as one of those broken monumental 
shafts one sees in burying-grounds. Near the top 
there was a great rift, revealing the rottenness 
within. In the instant during which Peggy's atten- 
tion was diverted from him, Alexander Oglivie had 
suddenly stepped up to the tree. He was standing 
before it when she looked round at the gardener’s 
exclamation. But the letter was no longer in his 
hands. He had put it into the cleft of the tree, 
exactly as one deposits a letter in a pillar letter- 
box; and it might very well have stood for one, 
though it was before the date of that useful inven- 
tion, for the letter had duly disappeared. How it 
was to be recovered again was another matter. 

Peggy caught the broad grin on the men’s faces, 
and laughed herself in spite of her embarrassment. 

“T suppose we can get it out again without much 
difficulty,” she said. 

“Oh, ay, miss, we’se get it oot again, though we 
should fell the auld stump,” said the foremost gar- 
dener, proceeding to thrust his bare arm into the 
rift. “It’s no’ that easy, faix,” he added, bringing 
up 2 scrap of paper, which Peggy at once recognised 
as one of her own slight sketches. “It’s hollow to 
the very root, and there’s a heap o’ bits o’ paper 
doon.” He brought up two or three more scraps, 
and then making a desperate effort, he cried, “I’ve 
gotten a grip o’t noo,” and brought up the letter 
between his fingers. 

Hastily smuggling it away, lest Sir Alexander 
should seek to take possession of it again, she got 
back to the house with her charge, and went to her 
own room to read her letter. As she broke the seal, 
she noticed how soiled and stained it was. It was 
Captain Oglivie’s lost letter to his mother which, 
first in utter bewilderment, and then in a sort of 
fascination, she was reading from beginning to end. 

It will be remembered how heartless that letter 
was; how it gave an account of Peggy’s prospects 
of the great inheritance having become secure in 
any event, whether Margery or Alexander should 
be the last survivor; how it mentioned her as an 
encumbrance, though a light one, which he would 
rather dispense with, but didn’t mind going in for 
along with the estates; and how it finished with a 
cruel expression of hate towards him whom the 
kindly country phrase, acknowledging his irresponsi- 
bility, called distinctively, “The Innocent.” 

How long she sat with the letter in her hand she 
did not know, but it was some time before the act’ 
of reflection took the place of simple comprehension 
of the facts it expressed—namely, that its writer 
was mercenary, deceitful, cruel. Then she saw it 
all. He had made of her a plaything, and now he 
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would purchase with her the inheritance he coveted. | curiously unveil his deformity. She would send back 


The inheritance—was it this that turned the hearts 
around her into stone? Her father had spoken of 
it in just the same way, as a thing to be won at the 
expense of life and happiness. Human love and 
faithfulness seemed to perish under its shadow, or 
if they lived, as they had done in Margery, they 
lived in lifelong agony. The possibility of one day 
possessing it, roused the evil spirit of covetousness, 
and those who had possessed it had sinned above 
other men; and she thought of the Scripture which 
denounces covetousness as idolatry, and then of that 
commandment which forbids idolatry, and to which 
the awful warning to transgressors is attached, that 
the sins of the father shall be visited upon the 
children to the third and fourth generations. 

And thus the innocent must suffer for the guilty, 
and God is unmerciful! But her spirit, though almost 
blinded by anguish, cried out, “No, no, no!” She 
uttered the words aloud in unconscious pleading. 
It was the God of love she had loved, and the life“he 
had given had been glad and beautiful to her. Her 
heart longed for gladness and beauty, but -let it all 
perish, let all be dark and unlovely, and full of suffer- 
ing, only let him still be the God of love, “who 
afflicteth not willingly,” “who will not keep his anger 
for ever.” 

And it was better that the children of evil parents 
should suffer, than that they should sin. Margery 
had been right to take up that post of hers, and seek 
no happiness for herself. She might have sought it 
with a covetousness which might have made her heart 
like these others; and heartlessness and cruelty, 
supposing them to be cureless, Peggy in that moment 
felt to be worse than any suffering, any other death 
in life, such as she had had before her eyes in her 
grandfather, and now in Alexander Oglivie. Yes, as 
there was an inheritance of nature of far closer and 
deeper import than any outward inheritance of houses 
and lands, it was better to inherit the suffering than 
the sin. 

Then Peggy became conscious that she had thought 
long enough, and that there was something to be 
done. The first thing was to recover the letter in- 
tended for her, and for that purpose she went out 
again. 

The men had gone in to dinner, and for a minute 
she was puzzled how to act. Then she got a small 
garden rake, and inserting it in the rift, easily 
succeeded in fishing out with it the remaining con- 
tents of the strange letter-box, among which was 
what she sought. 

And now what to do with it ? how to dispose of it? 
She went back with it to her own room, and was 
about to break the seal. Then, with a true and deep- 
seated delicacy, she refrained. She had read that 
which was not intended for her, and he must know 
that she had read it (and remember she had a right 
to know the heart that was offered to her); but she 
would not read that which was intended for her, lest 
its contradiction should put the writer to the blush. 
She was ashamed for his shame, and would not 





his letter unread, enclosed with that other. 

And this was what she did. Her letter, with its 
enclosures, was very brief; but this time there was 
much in it. She told him how she had found the 
letter to his mother, and had begun to read it as her 
own, and how she had gone on to the end after she 
found it was not intended for her. “After this,” 
she wrote, “I could not open the other. You would 
not have liked me to read them together.” She did 
not say that there must be an énd to everything 
between them, that she could neither Iove nor marry 
him now, this he must know of himself—this she 
need not tell him; but she did say, “Do not come 
here until I go away. I will go to my father, or find 
a home among strangers. And I will try and not 
think hardly of you, Horace, for you have been - 
brought up to expect this inheritance. As for me, 
I have not, and I would rather earn my bread than 
long in my heart that others should die. It might 
come to this with me, as it has with others, but now 
it feels like murder in the soul; therefore I will go 
away.” She ought to have added—and leave to 
you, as far as I am concerned, that which you have 
coveted. 

The post-office was in the village, and, in haste 
to send away her letter, about which there could be 
no second thoughts, Peggy took it thither herself. 


_— 


CHAPTER XL. 

A FATHER’S CLAIMS. 
Ir was dinner-time before Peggy returned from 
posting her letter—indeed, she had kept the meal 
waiting a little, and Margery was not patient in 
small matters, and waited rather ostentatiously. And 
already she knew all about it, at least, as far as its 
loss and recovery were concerned. The men had 
related the story to the maids in the kitchen, and 
the one who waited on Margery personally had re- 
lated it to her; therefore Peggy was greeted with it 
at once. 

So far well; but Margery, when speaking of it, had 
noticed her hearer’s embarrassment, and attributing 
it to quite another than the real cause, went on to 
say— 

“1 know what the letter was about. As you were 
under my roof, Horace naturally asked leave of me 
to pay his addresses to you. I hope he may have an 
answer to his mind.” 

Her voice was unusually soft and womanly, as she 
said this. Peggy thought that she actually saw the 
tears in her eyes. She wanted to make confession 


| easy to Peggy, and she was evidently glad for herself. 


“I have answered already,” was the reply that 
reached her, in a grave, low voice. 

“You've been quick about it,” she rejoined, in 
her usual tone. Perhaps she had expected the gitl 
to consult her, and was disappointed that she had 
not. 

She had paused, and evidently expected something 
more to be said. It was better to get it over at once. 
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“J sent back Captain Oglivie’s letter,” said Peggy, 
hardly knowing how it was to be got over, but 
making a beginning at least. 

“Sent back his letter?” repeated Margery, as if 
she could not have heard aright. 

« Yes.” 

“Do you mean that you say him nay?” she asked, 
with more than her usual sternness of manner. 

“Yes, that is what I mean—we could not be 
happy together,” said Peggy, sadly. 

“What's to hinder you?” Margery rejoined, 
harshly. “You eught to have found that out 
before you gave him encouragement. No man asks 
a woman to marry him unless he has been en- 
couraged to do it,” she added, rashly generalising, 
not from an isolated fact, but from no facts at all. 

“In that I did wrong,” answered Peggy, bravely 
determined to take blame to herself; rather than 
betray Horace, or injure him in Margery’s estima- 
tion; and she felt that in this she had somehow 
erred. “I did not know my own mind, and it has 
changed towards him.” 

“Then you ought to have known, or ought never 
to have changed,” said Margery. “To be fickle in 
this is the greatest wrong a woman can do. Many a 
man’s ruin lies at a woman’s door for work like this.” 

“It is better that we understand each other now, 
than that the knowledge should have come afterwards ; 
as much better,” Peggy answered, softly, “as error 
is better than sin.” 

“Tf you understand each other, it’s more than I 
can do to understand you,” replied Margery, grimly ; 
“but as you’ve changed your mind once, you may 
change it again.” 

She was very severe, for she considered that Feggy 
had not been open with her, and resented it. 

And all this time the dinner waited, and when 
at length it came to pass, it was a very comfortless 
dinner indeed. 

When he got Peggy’s note, enclosing his two un- 
fortunate letters, Captain Oglivie felt that “the 
luck” was against him, and that he might as well 
give in. He had hastily jumped to the conclusion 
that the letter had been drowned in the Strathie, 
when no trace of it had been discovered. To recover 
it in this fashion was doubly disagreeable, but it 
was only in the shock of that disagreeableness that 
he thought of giving up in despair. “She is even 
queerer than I thought she was,” he said to himself ; 
“but I really like her, and why should I not persuade 
her that Ido? She would take a fellow in spite of 
all the faults in the universe, if she only cared 
enough for him. I was a fool to let her caring for 
me cool down as I did. There’s one good thing, 
however—she won't tell tales, even to save herself.” 
And the question in his own mind soon became, not, 
“Why should she not take me?” but, “ Why should 
she not have me?” by way of a reward for her good 
qualities ; for he thought himself a fine fellow after 
all, only “the luck” was against him. 

At any rate, he knew himself to be an adept in 
the art of persuasion. He was subtle at subterfuge, 
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clever at finding excuses for himself te himself, and 
why not to this unworldly, out-of-the-world girl, who 
was in many things little better than a child? Surely 
he could persuade her, and for her own advantage 
too. For since her father lived, there was not much 
chance of the inheritance coming her way. It would 
depend upon Margery, however, and Margery was 
on his side. He next questioned with himself as 
to whether he should write or go in person to plead 
his cause, and he decided on the former course, as 
“it was quite possible to trust to her discretion 
about the letters,’”’ so he said to himself. 

Then there ensued between those two most dis- 
similar of human beings a curious correspondence, 
which was carefully destroyed on both sides. 

“How am I to make yeu see,” wrote Horace 
Oglivie, “that what I said concerning you was not 
written seriously? A man does not tell his mother 
everything, like a child; and one may speak very 
lightly and jesting of what lies very near one’s heart.” 

And in this written dialogue Peggy made answer, 
that there was that besides and beneath the words 
which was no jest, which had taken away the veil 
not only from his heart, but from her own. “I think 
you have loved me a little,” she wrote. “I do not 
think you have been wholly false; you have only 
been half-hearted. You care, however much you 
may deceive yourself, as much for this inheritance 
as you do for me. Do you think you could give 
me the other half of your heart if you were dis- 
appointed in this, and, since my father lives, you. 
risk the disappointment ?” 

“T will risk it,” wrote Horace, in reply, among 
other persuasives. 

“But I cannot,” she answered. 





“Tf I loved you 
wholly I would. But I have been half-hearted too. 
It seems almost as if I had loved some one else in 
you—as if you had undergone some transformation, 


such as we read of in fairy stories. What prospect 
of happiness could there be for us, each knowing 
that the other was thus half-hearted? You say our 
hearts would grow whole. The rift in the young 
tree widens: it never heals. There would be distrust 
between us from the first.” 

And Captain Oglivie, after this, thought to him- 
self that, after all, it had better be so. Her insight 
frightened him. It would be a horrid thing to 
have a wife who didn’t believe in him, especially 
an awfully clever wife who was always looking 
through and through a fellow, and with whom it 
would be impossible to keep up appearances. A 
man, under such circumstances, could hardly remain 
on good terms even with himself—a possibility more 
terrible than it seems on the surface. As for her, 
she is quite right; I might get to hate her. And 
yet he felt, when the feeling of his injuries c1me 
uppermost, that if she had only loved him, he could 
easily have become the man of his own and her best 
ideal ; he felt, too, that, as it was, he might be very 
bad indeed—might come into the condition of hate 
which she described; and he shrank from it as he 
shrank from the idea of torture. 
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Peggy had neoredad, iia . wrote to her a ‘fall 
and free release, and immunity from any further 
importunity; and, after all, he did it gracefully—so 
gracefully that gratitude was the uppermost feeling 
in her mind when their correspondence closed. 

Margery had seen her receive several letters, and 
had held her peace, though in high dudgeon at what 


she considered pure coquetry on Peggy’s part. But 
at length her silence gave way. . “So you are still 
corresponding with Horace,’ she said (they were 
both engaged in reading letters). “I thought you 
hai refused him.” 

“This is the last Iam to have from him,” replied 
Peggy. 

Then Margery’s pent-up wrath burst forth, and the 
coarse and repellent part of her nature eame out. 
She told her helpless inmate, for the present depend- 
ing on her for shelter and home, that she ought to 
have thought herself highly honoured to be asked to 
be Captain Oglivie’s wife. What was to become of 
her? she asked, and her listener felt bitterly the 
humiliation of the question. 

“‘T mean to go to my father,” was the answer. 

«And I can tell you he does not want you,” re- 
joined Margery, in her anger, increased by the answer. 
With all her goodness—and she could be heroically 
good—this woman was not fitted to win love; once 
firmly won, she might have kept it. She had coveted 
this girl’s, and she was casting it from her thus. 
“He as good as sold you,” she went on; “I gave 
him a sum of money to part with you, to leave you 
where you are, for your own good, and he hasn’t kept 
to his bargain; he wants more. See,” and she flung 
her letter across the table. 

“You are very cruel,” said the girl, with trembling 
lips; and Margery’s wrath became remorse, as she 
looked in the sad young face, and noticed, for the 
first time, the change that had been growing in it, 
the look of desolateness in the far-off looking eyes, 

*the gain which was yet a loss; the change from the 
bright beauty of youth to the woman’s beauty of soul. 
Margery would have taken back the letter, but 


CRIPPLE 


Se—l was a holiday in the little German 
Sy| duchy of Sclatenburg, because it was 
| the birthday of the duke’s only 
The schools 
were all closed, and no work was going 
forward among the young people in the fields and 
factories. It was especially their holiday, because the 
princess was only a girl, like themselves, except 
for her royal blood. 

At the west side of the castle ran a road, ext 
through deep, mossy embankments. It had but few 
houses, and they were only poor cottages, quaintly 
built. At the door of one of them, stood a group of 
children, clad in clean white garments, with sundry 
gay ties, and one or two natural wreaths for finery. 
In a little chair on the threshold, sat a pleasant- 
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Peggy was ae reading it. It was from her 
father, pleading poverty and sickness in his home; 
And he had spoken to his wife about his only 
daughter, and his wife had desired that she should 
come; she might be of use to them, she had talents 
which might be cultivated. Would Margery let 
her go? 

“He only wants more money,” said Margery, ner- 
vously, when she saw that the letter was finished. 

**T will try to believe the best,” replied Peggy; “I 
will try to think he wants me. He at least has claims 
upon me which cannot be bought and sold. I will go 
to him in his sickness and poverty, and try to help 
him.” 

“You will not succeed; no one ever yet succeeded 
in helping Louis Oglivie,” replied Margery. “He is 
a spendthrift and a gambler, and who knows what 
this French wife of his may be? She is very likely 
urging him to try and get something more out of his 
friends. Give such people anything, and they imme- 
diately begin to wish for more. I tell you, Margaret 
Oglivie, that you will never repent going but once, 
and that will be all your life. You can choose between 
him and me; and I’ve meant better by you than 
maybe you think, though my words are rough.” 

“T shall think nothing of the words,” said Peggy, 
eagerly; “I know you are good and kind. But do 
not hinder me from going. I believe it will be best 
for all of us; for him and me, at least.’ 

“You must take your own way,” replied Margery, 
“of course, I cannot hinder you; and if ever you 
want a home,” she added, almost humbly, “ wiil you 
come to me?” 

“T will,” was the answer; and Peggy meant what 
shesaid. She had recognised Margery’s greatness of 
heart, under all her poverty of expression, aud she 


| was not one who for pride’s sake would baulk a 


generous heart of its desire. But many things must 
be settled before she would again seek a home in her 
native country. For the present, there was only exile 
before her. 

(Po be continued.) 


looking girl, also dressed in white, but wearing no 
ribbon or flower, though a little bunch of field-blooms 
stood in a bowl beside her. Her face was very pale, 
and her hands were smooth and dainty as any court 
madam’s. Ah! Gerda often sighed, when she 
thought how brown and hard her mother’s were— 


| it was the will of God that the poor woman should 


never have a daughter's help; for Gerda could not 
move unless she was lifted, and so she must sit in 
her little chair, and wait till the angels come to carry 
her into paradise ! 

“And where shall you go first? 
her gay companions. 

“Why, of course, to the market, to get our bou- 
quets,” said one ; “and then to the town-hall, to fetch 
the white banners ;. and then to the great hall at the 


* she inquired of 


CRIPPLED GERDA. 
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castle, where we must wait till the princess comes 
into the gallery; and then we sing our anthem, and 
lay down our flowers.” 

“TJ should like to go, just once, 
very softly. 

“Why! have you never been?” exclaimed a tall 
girl, a new arrival in Sclatenburg. 

“T have always sat in this chair,” answered Gerda, 
simply; and the stranger blushed, and was silent. 

“Tt seems cruel to leave you at home, Gerda,” said 
another. 

“Oh, no,” she replied; “I always enjoy the 
princess’s birthday. You all have so much pleasant 
news.” 

“How contented you are,” remarked a dark girl, 
with flashing black eyes. ‘Do you never wish for 
anything, Gerda ?” 

«Ah, that Ido!” she answered, looking up with a 
sweet smile, though her voice sounded rather like a 
sigh. 

“ What do you wish?” asked the other, kneeling 
beside her. ‘I wonder if you wish like I do?” 

“T wish I was useful,” said Gerda. 

“Ah, I never think about that,’ replied the girl, 
starting to her feet. ‘I only wish for finer muslins, 
or a French ribbon—or a sweetheart. I’m useless 
enough, in all conscience! I think we all are.” 

“Oh, no,” said Gerda, deprecatingly. ‘See, now, 
to-day you are able to go and please the princess— 
the poor princess! They say she does not look 


3 


whispered Gerda, 


” 


happy. The grand duke’s new wife is not so sweet 


as her own dear dead mother. And when she sees 
your flowers, and hears your song, it may give her 
new heart to live on in her grand loneliness.” 

Then they kissed her, and said it was very well for 
her to be a saint, sitting quietly there, and they all 
went off down the road, laughing and chatting; and 
Gerda watched them until they were out of siglit. 

Upon the whole, Gerda’s seat was very pleasant: 
the grass was fresh and neatly mown, and the edges 
of the embankment were fringed with gay wild 
flowers. There was a wide sky-view, and not a 
gound to break the silence, except the occasional 
rattle of pot or pan in the house-yard, where her 
mother was at work. But it must be a very pleasant 
prospect which does not grow distasteful, when seen 
day after day for many years. Did Gerda have no 
unhappy, wearisome hours? If so, her face did not 
tell their history. She was quite content with the 
little changes which her cheerful spirit could detect 
in her monotonous life. A new hymn-tune, a book at 
fair-time, or a fresh knitting-pattern, were heronly 
excitements, and she made up her mind to be 
satisfied with them. 


So she sat there, knitting and singing softly, until | 


she concluded that her young friends’ presentation 
at the castle must be over, and began to long for 
their return. 


Presently a small, low chaise, drawn | 





} 


by white ponies, came along the road. It held two 
ladies, one with grey hair, while the other was still | the roses of my crown? ‘God's will is good for 


very young, scarcely past early girlhood, yet with a | both,’ she said. 


checked the reins when she saw Gerda, and whispered 
to the other, who said aloud— 

“Little girl, how is it you are not with the village 
lasses, at the castle?” 

“TI cannot go,” answered Gerda. 
walk.” 

“‘ Have you been ill?” inquired the lady. 

“No, I am always well,” said Gerda; “ but lama 
cripple.” 

“You were singing the hymn they have been sing- 
ing there,” remarked the younger lady. 

“Oh, yes!” said Gerda, “I like to do all I can—it 
is but little!” 

** Are you not very dull?” asked the lady. 

“No!” answered Gerda. ‘“Just’now I’m expect- 
ing them back with all the news of the castle.” 

The strangers exchanged glances. “We have 
been there, too,” they said; “what would you like to 
hear ?” 

“ About the princess,” said Gerda. 
happy?” 

The younger lady bent forward, and spoke very 
gently: “The poor princess may well envy you, 
little girl.” 

“ But she needn’t,” said Gerda, looking up brightly. 
“God’s will is good, for the princess as well as for 
me!” 

Gerda almost fancied that tears came into the 
stranger’s great brown eyes; but certainly a beauti- 
ful smile broke over her pale face. 

“ Will you tell me your name?” she whispered; 
‘the princess will like to hear the name of the little 
girl who wishes her so well, though she cannot come 
to see her.” 

“T am Gerda Hansler,” said the girl. 

And then the lady touched the little ponies, and 
they whirled away; but before they passed out of 
sight, she turned to leave a parting smile with 
crippled Gerda. And Gerda wondered who they 
were. 


“Tam unable to 


** Did she look 


* * ® ® ® 

That evening the Princess Olga sat in her dress- 
ing-room. Her diamond tiara was put aside, her 
beautiful hair was unbound, and her attendants had 
departed, save ene—the grey-haired Fraulein von 
Eutenberg, who had been the early friend of the 
dead grand duchess, and who called the princess 
“my darling” instead of “ your serene highness.” 

“My darling,” she said, “‘the pleasant excite- 
ments of to-day have done you good. You look 
quite bright.” 

“Ah, fraulein,’ answered the princess, “al 
thanks to little Gerda Hansler. She did not think ~ 
that I must be happy besause of my coronet and 
my castle—the very things which lie upon my soul 
like leaden chains. But she reminded me that they 
were as much the will of God as her own bodily 
suffering. If she can smile as she carries her heavy 
cross, should not I smile though a thorn lurk among 


That lesson is my best birthday 


pale, worn face, and large intense eyes. The latter | gift.” a 
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5 ee history of chivalry contains no more noble, 
generous, stainless knight than the Chevalier 
Bayard ; and yet, save as connected with the knight- 
ing of Francis I., or the administering a deathbed 
rebuke to the Constable of Bourbon, he is almost 
unknown to English readers. We are, therefore, 
glad to see a charming translation, by E. Walford, 
of the Chevalier’s life, from the French of M. De 
Berville.* The typography and style of binding 
are both in excellent taste. 

‘‘Remoter Stars in the Church Sky ” is the collec- 
tive title of a series of biographical notices of the 
less eminent divines. The author, with true national 
instinct, has given a preponderance to the Scottish 
lights; nevertheless he has grouped together a 
galaxy of no mean lustre, and his little book will 
surely find favour with those who love to trace the 
lives and works of men comparatively unknown to 
the world but great in the kingdom of heaven.t 

In a seasonable and judicious seriest of ‘congre- 
gational instructions, the author displays a compre- 
hensive acquaintance with, and discriminative use of, 
his materials, which, in the popular shape in which 
the question of the church in these realms is sub- 
mitted, cannot fail, under God’s blessing, of being 
eminently useful. The analogy between Roman and 
ritualistic teaching, and the contrast to both, in the 
Articles, Liturgy, and Homilies of the English Church, 
is demonstrated unanswerably. Starting with the 
assertion of “the close agreement of the Church of 
Rome and the ritualists,’ the author shows: “in 
both cases the appeal is to Scripture and tradition. 
In both cases the right of private judgment is denied. 
In both cases the supreme authority of the church is 
proclaimed.” No candid or unbiassed student of 
truth could read these ad:nirable Lectures, without 
arriving at a general accordance with the author’s 
reasoning. As a manual for circulation among the 
laity, the little work is invaluable. 

Under the title of “Lamps, Pitchers, and Trum- 
pets,” the Rev. E. Paxton Hood discourses wisely 
and well upon the qualifications necessary to the 
sacred office and calling of the ministry. The 
student would do well to make himself acquainted 
with this volume; and, apart from the valuable 
matter contained in it, he will derive much pleasure 
and profit from the perusal of a work remarkable 
for perspicuity of style and elegance of compo- 
sition. § 


* «The Story of Chevalier Bayard.” Translated by E. Wal- 
ford. Sampson Low and Co. 

+ “ Remoter Stars in the Church Sky.” By George Gilfillan, 
Author of ‘‘ The Bards of the Bible.” London : Jackson, Wal- 
ford, and Hodder. 

t “The Church of England Lectures for the Times.”” By the 
Rev. John Burbidge, Incumbent of St. Stephen’s, Sheffield. 
London: Nisbet and Co. 

§ “Lamps, Pitehers, and Trumpets. Lectures Delivered to 
Stutents for the Ministry.” By Edwin Paxton Hood. London: 
Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. P 


NEW BOOKS. 


A translation of Dr. Preuss’ Work on the Im- 
maculate Conception is valuable, as showing the 


Roman Church. It surprised many persons when, 
a few years ago, the Papal powers decreed by a bull 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception to bea 
matter de fide, how uncomplainingly this addition to 
the Roman faith was accepted by that Church. Dr, 
Preuss in his history of the origin of this doctrine 
shows that it was practically accepted and believed 
by the members of the Church of Rome before it was 


public, as a matter of faith, what was secretly being 
held as such. We learn from this interesting and 
lucid history of the growth of this doctrine, how 
dangerous is the beginning of religious error, and 
how the cloud, at first no bigger than a man’s hand, 
may gradually increase until the whole light of 
heaven is obscured by dense masses of superstition.* 

Biographical and literary “studies” are very 
plentiful in the present day, when men are be- 
coming more and more in the habit of thinking for 
themselves, and each one imagines the result of his 
own researches to be more original and, perhaps, 
more perfect than any other. It is a pity to think 
how many really respectable productions are thus 
noiselessly appearing, to be quickly shelved, and for- 
gotten by even the few who have been made aware 
of them, in much less time than it has taken to write 
them ; and it is then the author is forced to feel that 
“much study is a weariness to the flesh,” and too 
often ends in “ vexation of spirit.” In the present 
work,t+ Dr. Ross has, in three essays, enlarged upon 
the merits and characteristics of three great men— 
Shakespeare, Dr. Johnson, and Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The book evidences much thought and care through- 
out; let us hope that it is not a labour lost. 

We have space for only a passing notice ofthe 
following books:—“Sermons from the Studio,” by 
Marie Sibree (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder), a 
series of thoughtful papers on the relations of art 
to religion, gracefully written, and deserving of a 
less abrupt notice than the present one; ‘Old 
Merry’s Annual” (Jackson,. Walford, and Hodder), 
an excellent story-book for young people, admirably 
got up and cheap; the Eleventh Part of “Cassell’s 
Biographical Dictionary ” (Cassell, Petter, and Gal- 
pin), which alone contains some 400 or 500 concise 
but ,interestingly-written biographies, the most 
notable amongst which are those of Dr. Bickersteth, 
Sir Henry Bishop, Count Von Bismark, Sir William 
Blackstone, Admiral Blake, Robert Bloomfield, and 
Anne Boleyn; and has for a frontispiece a well- 
executed portrait cf John Bunyan. 


* “The Doctrine of the Immaculate Conception Traced from 
its Source,” By Dr. E. Preuss. Translated by G. Gladstone. 
Edinburgh : T, and T. Clark, 

t “Studies, Biographical and Literary” by G. Ross M.D. 





London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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